Tuition  and  funding  increase  by  four 


By  Mike  Robinson  and 
James  Morton 

Ontario’s  22  Colleges  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technolgy  will  recieve 
$698.4  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1989-90  while  student  tuitions  will 
increase  5.6  per  cent. 

The  increased  funding  represents 
a 5.6  per  cent  or  $37.1  million  ad- 
dition given  to  the  1988-89  alloca- 
tion, but  is  in  fact  a 4 per  cent  in- 
crease in  base  funding  plus  a spe- 
cial $8  million  addition  to  the  fund, 
needed  to  cover  costs  involved  in 
complying  with  a union  contract. 

Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits 
was  neither  excited  nor  disap- 
pointed by  the  news  of  the  in- 
crease. He  said:  “It  could  have 
been  worse  and  it  could  have  been 
better.” 

He  noted  that  $8  million  of  the  in- 
crease was  not  part  of  the  base  in- 
crease of  the  yearly  funding. 

Kevin  Mullan,  director  of 
finance  and  adminstrative  opera- 
tions, explained  the  $8  million  ad- 


dition was  part  of  the  faculty  con- 
tract in  1986.  The  Ministry  of  Col- 
leges and  Universites  thought  only 
$60  million  would  be  needed  to 
implement  the  system  but  dis- 
covered it  required  an  additional 
$8  million  annually. 

Tibbits  also  said  the  college  does 
not  yet  know  what  per  cent  of  the 
total  funds  will  be  available  to 
Conestoga.  He  explained  that 
funds  are  divided  among  Ontario’s 
22  colleges  based  on  the  enrolment 
of  each  college  in  the  previous  two 
years.  Therefore,  colleges  with 
greater  numbers  of  students  would 
get  a larger  percentage  of  the 
funds. 

Tibbits  said  the  increase  would 
basically  only  cover  the  costs  of  in- 
flation, noting  that  with  the  rising 
cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  the 
college  would  more  likely  main- 
tain-a  ‘status  quo.’ 

He  said  the  increased  funding 
would  not  likely  solve 
Conestoga’s  deficit,  althougth  he 
anticipates  the  turning  point  on 


that  issue  within  the  next  18 
months. 

He  said  the  1990-91  fiscal  year 
will  be  the  first  time  the  college’s 
recent  growth  will  make  itself 
present  in  the  amount  of  overall 
funding.  This,  according  to  Tib- 


bits. is  because  the  current  formula 
has  the  effect  of  dampening 
growth  in  rapidly  growing  areas 
and  preventing  a drop  in  funding  in 
areas  suffering  economically  — at 
least  in  the  short  run. 

Mullan  said  the  funding,  a 
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provincial  operating  grant,  repre- 
sents less  than  half  of  Conestoga’s 
operating  budget.  He  noted  that  of 
the  1987-  88  budget  of  $58  million, 
only  23.7  million  was  provided 
through  provincial  funding. 

see  TUITION  page  3 
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Dance  anyone? 

Several  wrestling  matches  broke  out  as  Conestoga  and  Niagara  College  tuned  up  for  the  remainder 
of  the  ICHL  schedule  with  an  exhibition  game  Jan.  7 in  Welland,  (see  story  page  10) 


Options  discussed: 

Smoking  areas  debated 


By  Tracy  Strassburger 

Conestoga  College  President 
John  Tibbits  told  a meeting  of  stu- 
dent association  presidents  Jan.  6, 
that  the  college  would  implement 
designated  smoking  areas  at  the  six 
campuses  if  the  money  to  pay  for 
them  came  fi'om  sources  other  than 
the  college. 

“If  we  had  the  money,  we  would 
put  them  (designated  areas)  in,” 
Tibbits  told  those  attending  the 
meeting,  called  to  discuss  the 
problems  with  the  college-wide 
smoking  ban  which  began  in  June. 

At  the  time,  the  decision  was 
made  to  implement  the  ban 
without  provision  for  designated 
areas,  Tibbits  said,  “We  were 
faced,  unfortunately,  with  one  of 
the  tougher  budget  situations  that 
we’ve  ever  faced.” 

The  college  currently  carries  a 
$900,000  deficit  which  has  led  to 
layoffs  and  cutbacks  in  some 
programs,  Tibbits  said,  adding  that 
it  was  “quite  clear”  that,  with  the 
deficit  situation,  the  board  of 
governors  would  not  approve  the 


costs  involved  in  creating  smoking 
areas. 

But,  he  said,  if  the  costs  can  be 
covered  by  alternative  sources  of 
revenue,  such  as  donations  from 
tobacco  companies  and  student 
fees,  smoking  areas  could  be  in- 
stalled. 

‘‘It’s  not  that  we’re  against 
designated  smoking  areas.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  easier,  quite  frankly, 
for  me  if  we  had  a designated  area 
on  each  campus,”  Tibbits  said,  ad- 
ding that  smoking  areas  would 
solve  problems  induced  by  the  ban 
such  as  smokers  crowding  the 
entrances. 

A December,  1987,  estimate  by 
Sutherland-Schultz  of  $7,857  for 
the  creation  of  nine  smoking  areas 
at  four  campuses,  included  only 
the  cost  of  designing  a system  and 
preparing  a bill  of  materials.  Col- 
lege physical  plant  personnel  es- 
timated the  total  cost  of  the  project 
at  $225,000. 

Rick  Liddell,  Waterloo  Student 
Association  vice-president,  said 

see  TIBBITS  page  3 


New  cafeteria  named 


Recycling  gets  official  approval 


By  Leona  Fleischniann 

If  it’s  fine  paper  or  computer 
paper,  don’t  toss  it  Recycle  it. 

Dave  Jackson,  computer 
jarogram  analyst  faculty  member 
ind  head  of  the  recycling  project  at 
^oon  campus,  has  received  ap- 
proval for  die  project  from  Kevin 
Mullan,  vice-president  of  finance 
and  administrative  operations  at 
Conestoga  College  on  behalf  of 
John  Tibbits,  college  president. 

The  program’s  iniation  is  most 
evident  in  the  computer  rooms 
across  the  college.  Five  boxes  have 


been  placed  in  several  computer 
rooms  and  the  large  garbage  pails 
have  been  removed  to  keep  people 
from  putting  paper  in  the  garbage. 

Soon,  blue  recycling  signs  saying 
“Conestoga  Recycles”  and  a list 
of  what  can  and  cannot  be  recycled 
will  be  posted  around  the  college. 
At  least  22  areas  are  being  looked 
into  as  recycling  areas  and  each 
area  will  have  a monitor. 

Once  the  material  is  collected,  it 
will  be  stored  until  pickup  in  the 
old  wood  skills  area  of  the  college. 
Barry  Milner  of  physical  resources 
said  this  area  was  chosen  for 


storage  because  it  was  the  only 
area  available  to  date  and  it  has  low 
traffic  potential  and  may  be 
changed  if  demand  calls  for  it. 

A fire  hazard  is  not  a concern, 
Milner  said,  because  the  material 
will  be  collected  on  a demand 
basis;  therefore,  it  will  be  removed 
before  a need  for  safety  arises. 

Conestoga  will  be  dealing  with 
Shredco,  a Waterloo-based  recy- 
cling company.  Jackson  hopes  to 
collect  about  300  pounds  of  fine 

see  RECYCLING  page  3 


By  Leona  Fleischmann 

You  don’t  have  to  call  the 
cafeteria  in  the  technology  wing 
the  “new  cafeteria”  anymore. 
Ann  Davis,  first-year  journalism 
print  student,  is  the  winner  of  the 
naming-the-cafeteria  contest  with 
the  name  Dooners. 

Davis  wins  a week’s  worth  of 
lunches  not  exceeding  $3  each  in 
addition  to  a cheque  for  $50  from 
the  head  office  of  Beaver  Foods. 

The  choice  was  made  by  Kevin 
Mullan,  vice-president  of  finance 
and  administrative  operations; 
John  Kast,  district  manager  of 
Beaver  Foods;  Margaret  Clark, 
Beaver  Foods  cashier,  and  Jackie 


van  Trigt,  unit  manager  of  Beaver 
Foods. 

The  response  was  good,  van  Trigt 
said,  and  the  originality  made  the 
selection  difficult.  But  she  was 
looking  for  a name  that  made 
everyone  feel  welcome  and  that’s 
why  names  like  “Tech-a-Break”, 
“Cafe  Condor”  and  “Beaver 
Den’  ’ were  rejected. 

Terry  Sebastian,  a graphics 
design  student,  is  going  to  make  up 
a sign  displaying  the  new  name. 

The  “old”  and  “new”  problem 
has  been  solved,  said  van  Trigt. 
She  feels  people  will  refer  to  the 
downstairs  cafeteria  as  simply  the 
cafeteria  and  the  new  one  as 
Dooners. 
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The  apple  in  Time  Square  has  dropped,  the  noise- 
makers  have  been  blown,  whirled  and  twirled,  Auld 
Lang  Syne  has  been  sung  once  again.  Yes,  - it’s  1989. 

With  a glass  of  bubbly  in  one  hand,  while  slowly  melt- 
ing into  an  alcohol-induced  oblivion,  most  people  mark 
the  occasion  by  muttering  incantations  referred  to  as 
New  Year’s  resolutions. 

I have  yet  to  indulge  in  this  annual  ritual.  Often,  it 
turns  into  an  exercise  in  futility,  as  I never  follow 
through  with  any  of  them. 

Usually,  I end  up  reflecting  on  the  previous  year  and 
forgetting  about  the  resolutions. 

And  last  year  has  given  me  plenty  to  reflect  on. 

My  grandmother  passed  away  in  August  and  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  when  I don’t  think  of  her. 

Even  though  she  lived  a hard  life,  she  never  com- 
plained. She  loved  to  laugh  and  was  always  smiling  and 
joking  with  everyone,  sharing  her  effervescent  per- 
sonality. Always  surrounded  by  people,  her  friends  in- 
cluded those  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

And  her  family  meant  a great  deal  to  her.  She  loved 
each  of  us  just  the  way  we  were. 

Her  death  showed  me  how  much  she  was  loved. 

But  it  also  makes  me  reflect  on  my  life. 

She  loved  life  and  was  always  indulging  in  crazy 
things,  even  when  she  was  in  her  eighties. 

Sometimes,  I feel  I am  becoming  too  serious,  as  I 
trudge  through  my  menial  existence,  forgetting  the  zany 
side  of  life.  So  maybe  this  year  1 will  make  a New 
Year’s  resolution.  I’U  try  to  remember  the  crazy  side  of 
life  - in  memory  of  Gram. 
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You  Tell  Us: 

What  three  things  would  you  want  with 
you  if  you  were  stranded  on  a desert 

island? 

“A  man,  a change  of  clothes  and 
some  blankets.” 

Chris  Wettlaufer 
Management 

3rd-year 


I “Some  food,  including  a bottle 
iof  rye,  a good  looking  man  and  a 
boat  coming  to  shore.” 

Dorothy  Marie 
cafeteria  cook 


“The  Chippendales  men,  a hot 
tub  and  satellite  TV.” 

Anna  Lucibello 
LASA 

2nd-year 


“Radio,  beer  and  women. 

Gregor  Steele, 

Computer  Program  Analyst 

2nd-year 


Policy’s  side 


By  Tracy 
Strassburger 


Dear  John  Tibbits: 

I almost  feel  some  sympathy  for  you. 

Almost.  But  not  quite. 

As  college  president  and  the  only  tangible 
evidence  most  students  have  of  the  powers 
that  be  at  Conestoga,  you’re  the  guy  in  the 
hot  seat  whenever  college  policies,  like  the 
smoking  ban,  are  questioned. 

At  a meeting  of  the  student  association 
presidents  in  December,  you  said  that 
smokers  have  no  rights.  You  pointed  out. 


-effects  could  have  been 


quite  correctly,  that  the  right  to  light  up  is  not 
protected  anywhere  in  the  laws  of  our 
country. 

But  that  doesn’t  give  non-smokers  the  right 
to  discriminate  against  smokers,  either. 
Tobacco  is,  afterall,  a legal  substance  and  I 
can  think  of  a number  of  vices  which  are 
much  worse.  But  smokers  are  being  treated 
like  criminals. 

1 know  you’ve  stated  that  the  smoking 
debate  is  not  a moral  one  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  The  ban,  you  say,  is  necessary  to 
comply  with  health  and  safety  regulations 
imposed  by  the  province.  (And  besides, 
everybody  else  is  doing  it,  right?) 

I’m  not  all  that  upset  about  the  ban  itself. 
What  bothers  me,  Tibbits,  is  the  way  the 
college  went  about  imposing  it. 

At  the  outset,  you  made  it  clear  that  desig- 


nated smoking  areas  were  out  of  the  question 
because  the  college  can’t  afford  them.  At  that 
time,  you  were  not  even  prepared  to  listen  to 
smokers’  concerns  or  look  for  alternatives  to 
the  finance  problem. 

Okay,  so  you  offered  free  smoking  cessa- 
tion programs  to  staff  and  students.  But  that 
was  a poor  conciliatory  move.  Only  80 
people  (72  staff  and  eight  students)  enrolled 
in  the  program,  four  of  whom  apparently 
kicked  the  habit.  The  figures  are  not  surpris- 
ing, since  the  program  ran  from  April  to  May 
last  year,  when  most  students  and  staff  are  on 
vacation.  The  money  set  aside  for  the 
program  was  wasted  and  you  should  have 
known  it  would  be.  Cessation  programs  only 
work  when  smokers  want  to  quit  because 
they  don’t  want  to  smoke  anymore,  not  be- 
cause college  policy  dictates.  Moreover,  that 


anticipated 

wasted  money  could  have  gone  toward  find- 
ing a solution  to  designated  areas.  In  a deficit 
year,  every  little  bit  helps. 

Implementing  the  ban  in  June  must  have 
given  you  a false  sense  of  security,  since  only 
smokers  in  the  journalism  and  nursing 
programs  had  to  contend  with  it  and  with  a 
heat  wave. 

But  now  it’s  snowing,  and  many  smokers 
resent  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  And  you  now^ 
say  you  want  to  settle  the  issue  quickly,  even 
if  it  means  finding  a way  to  install  designated 
areas,  because  you  don’t  want  the  smoking 
ban  ‘ ‘as  a problem’  ’ and  want  to  move  on  to 
other  issues. 

You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  the 
ban  went  into  place. 

Remember,  Mr.  Tibbits,  where  there’s 
smoke,  there’s  fire. 
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Tuitions  and  coiiege  funding  rise  4 per  cent 


continued  from  page  one 
This  year,  although  the  total  base 
funding  of  all  colleges  rose  ap- 
proximately four  per  cent,  he  ex- 
ipects  funding  for  Conestoga  col- 
lege to  rise  only  2.2  or  2.3  per  cent 
because  Conestoga’s  enrolment  is 
lower  in  comparison  to  larger  col- 
leges in  the  province. 

Mullan  noted  that  one  of  the 
misunderstood  aspects  of  the  fund- 
ing is  that  as  activities  increase,  the 
funding  will  not  necessarily  in- 
crease. He  said  if  the  activities  of 
an  individual  college  increased 
drastically  within  one  year,  the 
grants  would  not  increase  until  the 
third  year  the  increase  was  in  ef- 
fect. Therefore,  he  added,  a college 
can  only  grow  as  fast  as  it  can  af- 
ford to  finance  new  programs. 
TUITION  INCREASE 
Along  with  the  increased  fund- 
ing, college  tuition  fees  for  the 
1989-90  year  will  rise  5.6  per  cent 
or  about  $35  to  an  average  of  $685 
per  student. 

Drew  Nameth,  manager  of  the 
financial  support  group  of  the  col- 
lege affairs  branch  at  the  ministry 
said  that  through  the  1980s,  the 
ministry’s  policy  has  been  to  in- 
crease tuition  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  operating  grants. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  college 


Cheryl  Rynsoever 


students  pay  1 0 to  1 1 percent  of  the 
operating  costs  through  tuition, 
university  students  pay  closer  to  1 8 
per  cent. 

Mullan  expects  a budget  of  $60 
million  this  year  with  $2.5  to  $3 
million  to  be  generated  by  tuition 
fees. 

Reactions  by  students  at  the 
Doon  campus  were  mixed.  Most 
felt  the  extra  $35  wouldn’t  affect 
them  a great  deal,  but  some  ques- 
tioned where  the  money  would  be 
going. 

Virginia  Hall,  a first-year  law  and 
security  student,  said  she  was  un- 


Dave  Rimmer 


aware  of  the  increase,  but  once  in- 
formed, wasn’t  pleased.  “The 
main  reason  people  look  to  col- 
leges instead  of  universities  is  the 
fees,’ ’ she  said.  “I’m  going  to  have 
to  put  that  much  more  into  it  to  get 
my  money’s  worth.” 

Bruce  Partridge,  a second-year 
computer  programmer  analyst  stu- 
dent, was  also  against  the  increase. 
“Considering  the  quality  of  our 
education  is  dropping,  I don’t  think 
there  is  a need  for  an  increase,’  ’he 
said. 

“Financially,  it’s  not  a big  deal. 


Sophie  Matern 


but  I’d  like  to  know  why  there’s  an 
increase  — it’s  certainly  not  for 
course  improvements.” 

John  Lassel,  first-year  construc- 
tion engineering,  had  other  con- 
cerns. “Anytime  students  are 
asked  to  pay  more  money,  it’s  a 
burden  for  them.  But  you  have  to 
look  at  what  some  students  spend 
their  money  on.  Students  have  to 
learn  that  the  government  is  not  al- 
ways going  to  jump  in  to  help,” 
Lassel  said. 

Dave  Jensen,  in  his  third  year  of 
the  accounting  program,  was 
neutral  on  the  issue.  “It  depends 


where  the  money  is  going  to.  I 
don’t  mind  the  increase  if  it’s 
going  to  better  the  education  sys- 
tem.” 

But  he  felt  $35  was  too  small  an 
increase  to  affect  enrolment.  “I’d 
be  more  upset  if  it  was  a couple  of 
hundred  dollars,” Jensen  said. 

Sophie  Matern,  a second-year 
nursing  student,  said  she  won’t 
have  a problem  with  the  increase. 
But  she  added,  ‘ T feel  sorry  for  the 
people  who  have  to  count  every 
penny  to  get  through.  I can  see  why 
they  would  be  upset.” 

Cheryl  Rynsoever,  first-year 
broadcasting  --  radio  and 
television,  said  the  increase  won’t 
affect  her  much  because  she  has 
needed  OSAP  before  and  will 
apply  for  it  again.  “I  can  see  their 
point.  They  need  money  to  run  the 
courses  properly.” 

Dave  Rimmer,  a thrid-year 
marketing  student,  said  he  agrees 
with  the  tuition  increase  ‘ ‘because 
the  cost  of  education  is  going  up. 
Why  is  it  that  the  government 
should  have  to  pay  for  something 
we  gain  by  ?”  And  he  scoffed  at  the 
idea  that  the  increase  would  affect 
enrolment.  “The  demand  for 
education  is  too  high,”  he  said. 
“They  could  put  it  up  20  per  cent 
and  it  wouldn’t  affect  enrolment.’  ’ 


Correction 

In  a story  in  the  Jan.  9 issue  of  Spoke,  entitled  Ad  Run  in 
Spoke  Violated  College  Presidents’  Agreement,  Sheridan 
President  Mary  Hofstetter  was  incorrectly  referred  to  as  a 
past  vice-president  of  Conestoga  College. 

Hofstetter  was  never  vice-president,  but  was  the  associate 
director  of  Doon  campus. 

Spoke  regrets  the  error. 


Clarification 

In  a story  in  the  Dec.  9 issue  of  Spoke,  entitled  Ad  Run  in 
Spoke  Violated  College  Presidents’  Agreem'ent,  John 
Sawicki  states  that  Conestoga  College  does  not  carry  post- 
diploma programs.  Conestoga  carries  post-diploma 
programs  run  by  the  continuing  education  department. 


Recycling  initiated  at  Doon 

boretum  devlopment  on  the  Doon 
campus  as  “tangible”  evidence  to 
the  students. 

Jackson  said  the  revenue  should 
be  put  back  into  the  environment. 
Heis  more  interested  in  seeing  the 
money  used  outside  the  college 
where  ecosystems  would  benefit 
more  than  our  own. 

He  suggested  creating  an  ecology 
area  on  campus,  buying  an  acre  of 
land  for  $25  in  Costa  Rica’s  Mon- 
teverde  Nature  Reserve  or  saving 
bogs,  foothills  and  such  areas 
throughout  Canada  with  The  Na- 
ture Conservancy  of  Canada. 

But  the  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  five  or  six  people  on  the  Con- 
estoga Recycling  Group. 

The  response  to  the  project  has 
been  good  so  far,  but  volunteers 
are  still  needed  as  area  monitors 
and  collectors,  Jackson  said. 

The  nursing  wing  has  become 
quite  involved  and  supportive,  said 
Jackson,  adding  that  nursing  chair 
Pat  Legault  approached  Jackson 
after  reading  about  the  possibility 
of  a recychng  program. 

Jackson’s  long-term  goal  is  to  in- 
clude pop  cans,  newspapers,  glass 
and  cardboard  in  the  recycling  plan 
once  the  initial  project  is  proven 
and  supported. 


continued  from  page  one 

paper  a week  and  another  300 
pounds  of  computer  paper  a week. 
With  expected  volumes  like  these 
and  payments  of  $30  a ton  for  fine 
paper  and  $70  a ton  for  computer 
paper,  the  college  could  bring  in 
about  $100  a month  or  about 
$1,000  over  10  months,  he  said. 

In  his  approval,  Mullan  sug- 
gested that  the  money  be  put  into  a 
tree  planting  program  or  ar- 


Kevin  Mullan 


Tibbits  considers  smoking  areas 


continued  from  page  one 

that  at  Waterloo,  an  unused  wash- 
room is  available  which  could  be 
converted  to  a smoking  area  at 
relatively  little  expense. 

But  Tibbits  said  that  the  college 
cannot  allow  a smoking  area  at  one 
campus  and  not  the  others  without 
creating  an  inequity  problem  for 
which  student  associations  would 
be  blamed. 

And  Conestoga  marketing  direc- 
tor David  Gross  added  that,  be- 
cause of  the  design  of  heating  and 
ventilation  systems  at  all  college 
buildings,  smoke  in  one  room 
would  carry  through  the  systems. 
A new  system  would  have  to  be  in- 
stalled, he  said,  and  “that’s  where 
we  got  into  the  bucks.  ’ ’ 

Malcolm  Rostance,  occupational 
health  and  safety  officer  at  the  col- 
lege, said,  “Once  you  take  air  out 
in  an  exhaust,  you’d  better  put  air 
back  in,  obviously.  You  can’t  just 
create  a vacuum  . . . There  are  far 
more  facets  to  it  than  just  sticking 
an  exhaust  in  the  wall  and  pulling 
the  air  out.  You’ve  got  to  put  that 
air  back  from  somewhere.” 

In  a presentation  earlier  in  the 
meeting,  Rostance  explained  that 
the  position  of  the  college  on  the 
smoking  ban  is  restricted  by  Bill 
194,  new  workplace  smoking 
legislation,  tabled  Nov.  30, 1988  in 
Queen’s  Park  and  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

The  Workplace  Hazardous 
Materials  Information  System 
(WHMIS)  amendment  to  the 
health  and  safety  legislation,  iden- 
tifies substances  considered  haz- 
ardous to  workers’  health.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  chemicals  found  in 
cigarette  smoke  are  identified  by 
the  provincial  legislation,  Ros- 
tance said,  “which  means  that  any 
employee  can  refuse  to  work  in  a 
smoking  area ...” 

The  legislation,  Tibbits  pointed 
out,  meant  that  “we  were  clearly 
violating  the  law  by  allowing 
smoking  to  continue. 

“It’s  a legal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  college  to  provide  a 
health  and  safety  environment  that 


is  optimum  and  that’s  the  reason 
that  the  board  passed  the  policy, 
because  they  realized  the  college 
was  in  a vulnerable  position  and 
the  only  reason  they  didn’t  opt  for 
designated  areas  was  because  of 
the  cost.  No  one  is  going  to  say  no 
to  designated  areas  in  principle.  ’ ’ 

Christine  Wettlaufer,  Doon  Stu- 
dent Associaton  vice-president, 
raised  the  question  of  costs  in- 
volved in  clean  up  around  the 
entrances  to  the  college  and  heat 
loss  from  doors  being  left  open. 

ButRostance  said  neither  heating 
nor  cleaning  costs  have  increased 
significantly  as  a result  of  smokers 
going  outside  for  a cigarette.  And 
Tibbits  suggested  that,  since  there 
is  less  mess  inside  the  buildings, 

‘ ‘there  might  be  a bit  of  a trade  off 
there.” 

Another  problem  with  im- 
plementing the  ban,  according  to 
Phil  Ohnski,  Doon  Student  As- 
sociation business  manager,  is 
“the  apparent  inconsistency  in 
terms  of  enforcing  the  policy. 

‘ ‘It  appears  that  there’s  one  set  of 
expectations  for  student  associa- 
tions and  events  that  they  organize, 
and  there’s  a different  set  of  rules 
and  enforcement  guidelines  as  far 
as  what  takes  place  from  8 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  at  the  college.” 

Olinski  said  situations  have 
arisen  where  students  refuse  to 
comply  when  asked  by  security  to 
butt  out,  and  where  students  have 
approached  the  DSA  with  fears 
that  a fight  may  break  out  in  the 
Doon  student  lounge  because 
someone  has  lit  up. 

Tibbits,  who  said  he  was  unaware 
of  these  infractions,  said  that  the 
college  “had  hoped  this  could  be 
solved  through  social  respon- 
sibility and  co-operation,’  ’ but  that 
the  administration  is  prepared  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary 
to  enforce  the  ban. 

Tibbits  said  there  is  a 
“misunderstanding”  among  stu- 
dents that  without  a municipal 
bylaw,  the  college  has  no  power  to 
enforce  the  ban.  But,  he  insisted, 
“The  college  does  not  need  a 
bylaw.” 


John  Tibbits 

'However,  he  said,  the  ad- 
ministration needs  to  inform  the 
students  before  it  begins  an  enfor- 
cement campaign,  which  will  take 
into  account  varying  degrees  of 
penalty,  including  discontinuance. 

“It’s  one  thing  to  be  smoking; 
it’s  another  thing  to  be  obnoxious 
and  it’s  another  thing  to  refuse  to 
obey  the  policy  after  you’ve  been 
warned.” 

The  president  suggested  that  a 
letter  outlining  the  policy  and 
probable  penalties,  to  te  sent  to  all 
students,  could  be  drafted  by  the 
college  management  committee 
and  approved  by  the  student  as- 
sociation presidents  before  mail- 
ing. 

Tibbits  statement  in  December 
about  smokers’  rights  was  also 
brought  up  at  the  meeting. 

‘ ‘What  I meant  by  that  is  that  it’s 
your  right.  You  have  the  right  to 
smoke  or  not  to  smoke  as  far  as 
your  lifestyle  is  concerned.  But 
employees  and  students  do  not 
have  the  right  to  smoke  in  the  col- 
lege because  of  the  new  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act. 

“You  don’t  have  the  right  in  that 
context  to  smoke,”  Tibbits  ex- 
plained. 

The  group  plans  to  meet  some- 
time within  the  next  month,  as  Tib- 
bits urged  the  problems  induced  by 
the  total  smoking  ban  must  be 
solved  quickly. 

“I’m  not  saying  it’s  not  impor- 
tant, but  if  there’s  a way  to  solve  it 
...  we  will  solve  it,  because  we 
don’t  want  this  as  a problem.” 
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Sue  Johansen  Aids  tape  now  in  library 


By  Lizanne  Madigan 

Not  everyone  could  see  sex  coun- 
sellor Sue  Johanson  on  Oct.  18, 
when  she  spoke  to  about  300  Doon 
campus  students  during  AIDS 
Awareness  Week. 

But  those  who  didn’t  see  her 
haven’t  missed  out  completely; 
they  can  see  her  on  videotape. 

A videotape  of  Johanson’s  55- 
minute  talk  on  AIDS  and  sex, 
sponsored  by  the  Doon  Student 
Association  and  the  AIDS  ad- 
visory committee  of  Conestoga 
College,  is  available  for  viewing  at 
the  Doon  campus  learning 
resource  centre.  While  students 
cannot  remove  the  tape,  called  Sue 
Talks  About  AIDS,  from  the 
resource  centre,  they  can  book  it 
for  individual  or  group  viewing 
and  it  can  be  loaned  to  other  cam- 
puses. 

Johanson,  57,  has  been  a sex 
counsellor  since  1972.  She  is 
known  for  her  phone-in  program 
on  Radio  Q107,  the  Sunday  Night 
Sex  Show  as  well  as  her  Saturday 
television  show  on  Rogers  Cable, 
Talking  Sex. 

Caroyl  Glaze,  health  services 


nurse,  said  Sue  Talks  About  AIDS 
is  both  educational  and  humorous. 

When  Glaze  showed  the 
videotape  to  a group  of  students 
from  a Futures  program,  they  were 
“full  of  questions’’  about  AIDS 
and  sex  before  viewing  it,  but 
Johanson’s  talk  told  them  every- 
thing they  wanted  to  know.  Glaze 
said  she  plans  to  show  the  tape  to 
other  small  groups  of  students. 

Johanson  is  very  “explicit”  at 
times,  said  Glaze,  but  because  of 
that,  viewers  know  “exactly  what 
she’s  talking  about.” 

Johanson  concentrates  her  talk 
on  the  myths  and  facts  surrounding 
the  different  methods  of  contract- 
ing AIDS.  She  tells  students  she’s 
a strong  advocate  of  “safer  sex  -- 
survival  sex.” 

In  the  videotape,  Johanson  says 
“there’s  a lot  we  don’t  know” 
about  AIDS  but  “we  do  know 
enough  to  protect  ourselves.” 
Although  she  sprinkles  many 
humorous  anecdotes  throughout 
her  talk,  her  underlying  message  is 
deadly  serious. 

“Sex  does  add  to  a relationship,’  ’ 
says  Johanson,'  ‘but  it  can  also  kUl.’  ’ 
She  tells  students  the  time  has 


Charity  response  ‘fair’ 


By  Leona  Fleischmann 

Two  charity  events  for 
Christmas  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus  were  as 
successful  as  the  amount  of 
promotion  each  event  received, 
said  Cheryl  Wilson,  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association  (DSA)  ac- 
tivities co-ordinator. 

“The  money  and  toys  col- 
lected were  fair  with  promotion 
and  the  number  of  charities  as- 
king for  money  at  Christmas,” 
said  Wilson. 

Pictures  taken  with  Santa 
Claus  on  Dec.  6 and  a toy  drive 
raised  $86.98  and  a full  box  of 
toys  was  collected. 


Fifty  cents  from  each  Santa 
photo  went  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  raising  about  $10.  The 
rest  of  the  money  came  in  be- 
tween Dec.  5 and  21  during  the 
annual  toy  drive. 

Wilson  felt  that  the  charity 
drive  may  have  been  hindered 
by  the  fact  that  a lot  of  students 
were  writing  exams  and  “it’s 
difficult  to  do  an  activity  or  con- 
test at  this  time  of  year.  ’ ’ Wilson 
added  that  too  many  fund- 
raisers could  lead  to  a drain  on 
the  students  and  that  is  another 
reason  why  the  DSA  ‘ ‘didn’t  go 
to  any  extra  trouble”  for  the 
fund-raisers. 


Photo  by  Lizanne  Madigan/Spoke 

Journalism  students  Anna  Lee  Etmanskie  and  Mike  Robinson  watch  Sue  Johanson  stretch  a 
condom  above  her  head  in  the  videotape  Sue  Talks  About  AIDS. 


come  to  “re-evaluate  all  of  our 
values  about  sex,  sexuality  and 
relationships. 

“If  we  all  practise  safer  sex  then 
we  can  almost  eliminate  the  HIV 
virus  that  causes  AIDS,”  says 
Johanson. 


Both  Glaze  and  the  college’s 
AIDS  advisory  committee  recom- 
mend the  videotape  for  anyone 
who  has  any  questions  about  prac- 
tising “safer  sex”  or  about  the 
myths  and  facts  regarding  the  con- 
traction of  the  HIV  virus. 


The  learning  resource  centre  also 
has  about  a half  dozen  other 
videotapes  available  on  AIDS,  in- 
cluding tapes  on  the  psychological 
and  immunological  aspects  of  the 
disease.  These  tapes  run  between 
10  and  60  minutes  in  length. 


Hazardous  materials  training  to  begin 


By  Lizanne  Madigan 

Everything’s  set  to  go  - almost. 

Malcolm  Rostance,  safety  officer 
for  Conestoga  College,  said  in  a 
Dec.  22  interview  that  the  training 
sessions  for  the  Workplace  Hazar- 
dous Materials  Information  Sys- 
tem should  begin  in  January. 

The  system  was  introduced  by 
Ontario  Labor  Minister  Greg  Sor- 
bara  in  October,  1988  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  It  requires  that  all 
hazardous  materials  in  the 
workplace  are  labelled  and  that 
workers  are  given  access  to  and 
trained  to  use  information  on  han- 
dling these  materials. 

Although  the  trainers  are  ready  to 
begin  their  work,  Rostance  said  no 
fining  dates  could  be  confirmed 
because  the  deans  are  still  trying  to 
determine  how  to  release 


Malcolm  Rostance 
academic  personnel  from  their 
duties  to  attend  the  training  ses- 
sions. He  expected  that  decision  to 
be  made  in  January. 

Rostance  said  the  college’s 
‘ ‘resource  man’  ’ for  the  training  is 
Ron  Angus  from  the  College 
University  School  Safety  Associa- 
tion of  Ontario.  Angus  conducted 
a “train  the  trainers”  session  last 


November  on  the  handling  of  haz- 
ardous substances,  the  reading  and 
understanding  of  material  safety 
data  sheets  and  the  usage  of  the 
strict  labelling  system  outlined 
under  the  new  legislation. 

Ten  trainers  were  instructed  at 
the  day-long  session  and  Rostance 
expects  them  to  be  working  in 
pairs  at  the  different  campuses. 

He  said  two  basic  training  pack- 
ages have  been  prepared.  They  in- 
clude a six-hour  package  for  those 
who  actually  handle  and  come  in 
contact  with  hazardous  substances 
and  a three-hour  package  for  those 
who  are  expected  to  have  less  con- 
tact with  substances. 

Although  ongoing  training  will 
be  necessary,  Rostance  said  he 
hopes  to  have  the  basic  training  of 
the  800  to  1,000  people  “college- 
wide” completed  by  either  late 
May  or  early  June. 


Stratford  offers  literacy  course 


By  Linda  Bowyer 

Hidden  behind  room  dividers  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Stratford  cam- 
pus, Doris  Bartlett  teaches  stu- 
dents what  most  people  take  for 
granted  — literacy. 

The  program  has  been  offered  at 
the  campus  since  1986,  as  part  of 
the  Ontario  Basic  Skills  program, 
and  currently  there  are  12  students, 
from  age  22  to  55,  enrolled. 

Bartlett  explained  that  the 
program  is  fairly  flexible;  it 
operates  like  a drop-in  centre 
where  the  students  work  at 
whatever  level  they’re  at. 

“When  there  are  12  (in  a class), 
you  have  to  give  them  something 
they  can  do  on  their  own,”  said 
Bartlett. 

Math  and  reading  labs  are  used  as 
the  instruction  medium.  The  labs 
have  answer  keys,  so  the  students 
are  able  to  mark  their  own  work 
and  chart  their  own  progress. 

Also,  Bartlett  tries  to  generate  in- 
terest by  basing  some  lessons  on 
current  interest  topics  such  as  elec- 
tions, national  holidays  and  Hal- 
loween folklore. 

With  this  type  of  course,  one-to- 
one  instruction  is  readily  available. 


and  Bartlett  tries  to  generate  incen- 
tives to  learn.  One  student  wants  to 
work  in  a restaurant,  so  a cash 
register  is  incorporated  into  the 
room’s  decor. 

Another  student  recently  moved 
into  an  apartment  from  a group 
home.  Bartlett  would  like  to  set  up 
a reading  program  so  he  could 
learn  homemaking  skills,  such  as 
meal  planning. 

To  encourage  reading,  the  class- 
room includes  a small  library. 

“The  books  are  high-interest, 
low-vocabulary,”  Bartlett  ex- 
plained. 

“I  can’t  give  them  Grade  1 or  2 
books  even  if  they’re  at  that 
level.” 

Essentially,  the  course  is 
designed  to  teach  students  any- 
thing that  will  help  them  get  along 
in  the  world,  said  Bartlett. 

“I  ask  them  what  their  goals  are, 
then  I try  to  help  them  get  the  skills 
they  ne^  to  reach  those  goals.” 

For  some,  that  means  finding 
full-time  work.  For  others,  it  might 
mean  being  able  to  read  the  notes 
their  children  bring  home  from 
school. 


Marilyn  Lambert,  manager  of 
community  programs,  continuing 
education,  explained  that  literacy 
involves  mastering  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic. 

She  added  that  people  tend  to  be 
more  literate  in  math  than  in  read- 
ing and  writing. 

When  teaching  literacy  to  adults, 
the  adult  experience  must  be 
respected,  therefore  instruction 
must  have  adult  content,  she  said. 

“You  can’t  use  Dick  and  Jane,” 
Lambert  said. 

The  students  are  assessed  when 
they  begin  to  determine  what  level 
they  are  at,  and  assessment  con- 
tinues throughout  the  course. 

Attaining  literacy  is  a long 
process,  said  Lambert.  It  takes  two 
or  three  years.  Essentially,  each  in- 
dividual decides  when  he/she  is 
literate,  depending  on  his  own 
definition  of  literacy  and  what  his 
literacy  goals  are,  she  added. 

According  to  the  Southam 
Literacy  Survey,  a 1987  exclusive 
nation-wide  poll,  five  million 
Canadians  cannot  read,  write  or 
use  numbers  well  enough  to  meet 
the  literacy  demand  of  today’s 
society. 


Ministry  of 
Colleges  and 
Universities 

Ontario 


Financial 
assistance  for 
Ontario  students 
1988-1989 


Apply  Now! 


OSAP  applications  for 
1988-89  should  be  submitted 
at  least  90  days  before  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

One  OSAP  application  lets 
you  apply  for: 

• Ontario  Study  Grant 

• Canada  Student  Loan 

• Ontario  Student  Loan 

If  you  received  a loan  in  the 
past,  but  not  this  year,  you 
must  obtain  from  your 
Financial  Aid  Administrator, 


your  bank  or  any  other 
lending  institution  the  forms 
necessary  to  maintain  your 
interest-free  status. 

If  you  have  already  applied 
for  assistance  and  want  to 
appeal  for  additional 
assistance,  please  contact 
as  soon  as  possible  your 
Financial  Aid  Administrator 
to  obtain  the  deadline  and 
other  information. 


Lyn  McLeod,  Minister 
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Bill  34  lets  public  access  coilege  information 


By  Mike  Robinson 

Ontario’s  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  Protection  of  Individual 
Privacy  Act  (Bill  34)  brings  no 
great  changes  to  the  way  informa- 
tion is  distributed  at  Conestoga 
College,  said  Barabra  Hartleib, 
Freedom  of  Information  (FOI)  co- 
ordinator at  the  college. 

She  said  the  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation, effective  Jan.  1 at  the  col- 
lege, are  still  relatively  new  and  the 
“waters  are  stiU  being  tested,”  al- 
though they  have  been  in  effect  for 
all  government  ministries  since 
January,  1988. 

She  said  the  Act  allows  anyone  - 
- including  the  general  public  - to 
ask  for  any  type  of  information 
about  the  college. 

Hartleib  stressed  that  Bill  34  was 
created  with  three  main  purposes 


in  mind:  to  encourage  organiza- 
tions to  be  free  and  open  with  in- 
formation; to  protect  the  privacy  of 
individuals;  and  to  give  people  the 
right  of  appeal  if  information  is 
withheld. 

Describing  the  openness  section, 
she  said:  ‘ ‘People  have  the  right  to 
know”  about  articles  which  will 
affect  them.  However,  she  added 
that  the  government  would  with- 
hold information  or  documents 
that  were  still  being  negotiated 
such  as  contracts,  land  purchases 
or  industrial  tenders. 

Although  she  noted  that  protec- 
tion of  privacy  seems  to  contradict 
the  other  objectives  of  the  Act,  she 
said  Bill  34  will  lean  towards 
protection  of  individuals.  She  said 
information  can  be  given  on  a 
group  of  people  as  long  as  a single 
person  or  a particular  group  cannot 


GAS  program  begins 


A new  program,  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  “acquire  a 
general  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  addition  to  vocational 
courses’  ’ started  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege this  month. 

The  general  arts  and  sciences 
program  (GASP)  is  a multi-dis- 
ciplinary program  in  which  stu- 
dents will  gain  knowledge  in 
humanities,  applied  mathematics 
and  sciences,  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  and  vocational  studies, 
according  to  program  co-ordinator 
Kerina  Elliott. 

Twenty  full-time  students,  five  of 
whom  are  transfer  students  from 
other  programs  at  the  college,  and 
five  part-time  students,  are  en- 
rolled in  the  program. 

GASP  is  offered  on  a part-time  as 
well  as  a full-time  basis,  because  it 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students,  Elliott  said,a  adding  that 
students  are  treated  as  individuals. 

“We  want  them  to  learn  how  to 
walk  before  they  run,”  Elliott 
said.. 

Students  can  apply  for  GASP 
directly  from  high  school,  as  ma- 
ture students  or  as  transfer  students 
from  another  program  at  the  col- 
lege, she  said. 

She  said  the  program  was 
created,  not  only  to  help  save 
money  for  the  college  (by  retaining 
students),  but  also  to  provide  an  al- 
ternative for  students. 

Elliott  said  all  students,  whether 
they  fan  a different  program  or 
apply  from  outside  the  college, 
must  StiU  apply  to  GASP  before 
being  accepted.  Students  are  then 
interviewed,  tested  in  math  and 
English  and  asked  to  complete  a 
questionnaire  from  which  their 
academic  strengths  are  considered. 
“We  may  take  some  of  the  stu- 
dents who  fail,  but  we  won’ t neces- 


Kerina  Elliott 

sarily  take  them  all,”  Elliott  said. 
“This  is  a post-secondary 
academic  program  and  it  requires 
the  same  standards  as  any  other 
program  at  this  level.” 

One  of  the  requirements  for  stu- 
dents who  have  failed  college 
programs  is  a letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  a faculty  member,  El- 
liott said,  adding  that  credits  will 
be  appli^  to  students  who  have 
completed  courses  from  other  col- 
lege progr^s. 

Elliott  said  she  hopes  other  fagol- 
ty  will  assist  her  with  course  out- 
lines and  provide  these  courses  to 
her  students. 

There  has  been  limited  marketing 
for  GASP  because  Conestoga  is 
awaiting  approval  of  the  Ministry 
of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

But,  said  Elliott,  high  schools  and 
guidance  counsellors  have  been  in- 
formed about  the  program. 

The  second  semester  of  GASP 
will  begin  in  September,  and  El- 
liott said  she  hopes  there  will  be  at 
least  a 30-student  intake  at  that 
time. 


Acapulco  trip  cancelled 


By  Tracy  Strassburger 

The  Waterloo  campus  student 
who  tried  to  organize  a spring 
breatk  trip  to  Acapulco  for  Con- 
estoga College  students  said 
Jan.  3 that  the  trip  has  been  can- 
celled due  to  lack  of  interest. 

Mark  McNicol,  first-year 
general  business,  said  he  needed 
29  students  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a package  offered  by 
the  Canadian  Travel  Centre  in 
Waterloo.  But  only  eight  stu- 
dents signed  up  for  the  trip. 

“None  of  the  college  students 


can  really  afford  it  right  now,” 
he  said. 

McNicol  plans  to  organize 
another  trip  next  year  because 
he  will  be  graduating  and  wants 
to  “remember  one  big  thing” 
about  his  time  in  college. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  something 
together.” 

McNicol  added  that  one 
reason  for  students’  lack  of  in- 
terest may  have  been  that  the 
Doon  Student  Association  trip 
to  Jamaica  is  open  to  students  at 
all  campuses. 


be  singled  out  by  the  information. 
She  noted  that  if  information  is  not 
provided,  a reason  will  be  given. 

For  example,  Hartleib  said,  a per- 
son could  not  ask  to  know  the 
salary  of  an  individual  teacher  but 
could  ask  for  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  at  the  college. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  bill,  the 
right  to  appeal  if  information  is 
withheld,  provides  a channel  to 
speak  if  a person  feels  that  with- 
held information  should  have  been 
given,  explained  Hartleib. 

Although  the  information  is 
given  free  of  charge,  fees  are 
charged  for  researching,  copying 
documents  and  mailing.  Accord- 
ing to  Hartleib,  these  fees  can  often 
reach  thousands  of  dollars.  She 
also  said  that  these  fees  can  be  ap- 
pealed for  waivers  if  an  individual 
has  financial  difficulties. 

Because  of  the  costs  involved, 
Hartleib  stressed  that  people  re- 
questing information  must  be  very 
specific  as  to  what  documents  or 
information  is  being  sought  or  else 
“a  person  could  end  up  with  six 
feet  of  documents  when  only  one 
is  required.” 

Under  the  Act,  Hartleib  said, 
each  college  is  a separate  institu- 
tion and  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Unversities  is  separate  from 
the  specific  colleges. 

Hartleib,  who  was  previously  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  College  Presi- 
dent John  Tibbits,  said  she  felt  she 
was  chosen  for  the  job  of  FOI  co- 
ordinator because  she  has  set  up  a 
centralized  filing  system  for  ad- 
ministration. Hartleib  has  been 
with  the  college  since  it  opened  in 


Barbara  Hartleib 

January,  1968,  and  she  said  she  has 
a good  understanding  of  the 
recording  systems  and  the  or- 
ganization within  the  college. 

Hartleib  said:  “I  think  anyone 
can  request  any  piece  of  informa- 
tion and  feel  the  college  is  fairly 
open,”  although  she  noted  that 
some  students  might  not  agree. 

She  added  that  some  students 
who  have  difficulty  finding  infor- 
mation may  not  Imow  wehre  to 
look  or  who  to  ask. 

She  suggested  that  students  who 
really  want  to  know  something 
should  keep  asking  until  they  find 
someone  who  can  give  the  infor- 
mation. 

She  believes  the  learning 
resource  centre  staff  has  a pretty 
good  idea  of  what  information  is 
available  and  where  it  is  located. 


“It’s  hard  to  define,”  Hartleib 
said,  because  there  are  “so  many 
types  of  information.” 

She  is  in  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing a co-ordinating  committee 
with  members  from  all  areas  of  the 
college  which  will  be  affected  by 
the  Act. 

She  added  that  sessions  are  being 
planned  to  help  those  people  int  he 
college  who  will  be  the  first  to  get 
requests  from  the  public  such  as 
support  staff,  receptionists  and  the 
switchboard  so  they  will  know 
where  to  relay  requests  for  infor- 
mation. 

She  said  a 30-day  time  limit  is 
given  to  respond  to  a government 
form  requesting  informaton  or 
changes  to  information.  Estimates 
are  given  before  the  search  begins 
and  payment  must  be  made  before 
receiving  the  information. 

She  said  the  three  basic  govern- 
ment request  forms  are  for  correc- 
tion of  personal  information,  ac- 
cess to  personal  information  and 
access  to  a government  record  or 
document. 

Hartleib  said  she  hopes  these 
forms  will  be  used  only  for  areas 
more  difficult  to  access  such  as 
health,  welfare,  law  enforcement 
and  questions  of  a personal  nature. 

Every  form  in  the  college  used  to 
collect  information  wiU  now  re- 
quire a statement  describing  how 
the  information  will  be  used,  she 
said.  If  the  information  is  used  in  a 
different  way,  each  person  in- 
volved must  1»  contacted  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  information  iii 
the  new  format. 


TAUSMAN 


M 0 U NTAIN-RESORT 
IN  KIMBERLY 
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includes  transportation, 
lesson  and  lift 


departs  from  Door  3 at  6 a.m. 

returns  at  6:30  p.m. 

limited  space  available 
sign  up  in  DSA  Office 
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Two  students  to  participate 
in  Arctic  campout  for  charity 


By  Simone  Portelance 

As  part  of  this  year’s  Winter  Car- 
nival Week,  Dave  Rimmer,  third- 
year  marketing,  and  Rui  Dasilva, 
third-year  management,  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  former  students 
Norm  Bertrand  and  Paul  Buttinger 
by  braving  the  cold  winter  and 
lonely  wilderness  outside  the 
cafeteria  to  take  part  in  the  Arctic 
survival  campout  Jan.  29  to  Feb.  2. 

The  idea  for  such  an  event  was 
brought  up  at  a Winter  Carnival 
committee  meeting  and  Rimmer, 
the  men’s  convenor,  and  Dasilva, 
co-ed  convenor  for  the  intramural 
committee,  both  volunteered  for 
the  event,  making  it  an  intramural 
function. 

The  pair  will  begin  their  winter 


survival  week  at  1 1 a.m.  on  Jan.  29 
and  will  conclude  the  event  at  3 
p.m.  Feb.  2,  completeing  a 100- 
hour  week  as  their  predecessors 
did  in  1984.  Buttinger  and 
Bertrand  raised  $1,400  for  the  Big 
Brothers  association  of  Kitchener- 
Waterloo. 

Also  raising  money  for  the  Big 
Brothers  association,  Rimmer  and 
Dasilva  have  set  their  goal  at 
$2,000.  According  to  Rimmer, 
they  chose  to  raise  money  for  a 
new  centre  for  the  association  be- 
cause,“the  Big  Brothers  associa- 
tion of  Kitchener-Waterloo  is  an 
association  which  breathes  life 
into  the  community  at  the  roots  of 
our  society  - our  children.” 

The  pair  are  sending  letters  to 
local  businesses,  asking  for  con- 


tributions of  food,  clothing  and 
equipment  as  well  as  donations  of 
$100  for  their  cause. 

‘Tf  they  can’t  give  money,  then 
if  they  can  give  anything  that 
would  add  to  the  camp  out;  that 
would  be  appreciated,  too,”  said 
Rimmer. 

In  return  for  their  donations,  the 
businesses  will  receive  publicity 
through  the  posting  of  the 
companies’  names  on  the  ther- 
mometer board  recording  the 
progress  of  the  event.  The  campers 
will  also  wear  company  promo- 
tional buttons  or  stickers  on  their 
clothing  and  equipment. 

The  Doon  Student  Association  is 
assisting  in  the  initial  planning  of 
the  event. 


New  course  teaches  public 
about  Ontario  pay  equity  plan 


By  Linda  Bowyer 

Conestoga  College,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  provincial  pay  equity 
commission,  is  offering  a course 
that  will  introduce  to  the  public 
and  private  sectors  a pay  equity 
plan,  effective  Jan.  1, 1990,  which 
requires  employers  to  conform  to 
pay  equity  laws. 

The  course  begins  the  week  of 
Jan.  16  at  the  Guelph  and  Doon 
campuses  and  costs  $240. 

The  course.  Implementing  Pay 
Equity  in  the  Workplace,  is 
designed  to  help  employers, 
human  resource  practitioners,  bar- 
gaining agents  and  members  of  a 
pay  equity  committee,  to  deter- 
mine effective  ways  to  develop  a 
pay  equity  plan  tailored  to  their 
business. 

The  course  is  offered  in  a series 
of  nine  modules,  in  10  segments, 
and  will  train  personnel  to  gather 
essential  job  information, 
eliminate  gender  bias,  design  a job 
evaluation  system  and  implement 
pay  adjustment. 

John  Podmore,  director  of  human 
resources,  is  responsible  for  the 
pay  equity  plan  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege but  has  not  yet  started  it. 

The  plan  must  be  posted  by  Jan. 
1,  1990,  so  there  is  ‘‘plenty  of 
time,”  Podmore  said. 

Pay  equity  is  only  internal;  there- 
fore, there  will  not  be  comparisons 
between  other  learning  institu- 
tions. 

He  also  said  he  will  be  working 
closely  with  Gini  Sutherland, 
manager  of  programs,  applied  arts, 
business  and  management,  who 


will  be  teaching  the  continuing 
education  pay  equity  course  at  the 
college. 

Sutherland  and  Marilyn  Lam- 
bert, manager  community 
programsAVaterloo-Wellington, 
are  the  only  instructors  teaching 
the  course  at  Conestoga  College. 
They  were  trained  through  the  pay 
equity  commission.  Sutherland  ex- 
plained that  Dr.  Nan  Weiner,  spe- 
cial advisor  at  the  pay  equity  com- 
mission, has  been  training  most  of 
the  instructors. 

The  college  is  looking  for  more 
instructors  and  is  trying  to  get 
people  who  already  teach  part- 
time  for  the  college,  as  well  as 
work  in  the  persormel  field. 

Sutherland  said  she  has  been  get- 
ting several  phone  calls  regarding 
the  course  from  personnel  people 
in  the  public  sector. 

Wendy  Cuthbertson,  director  of 
information  and  education  ser- 
vices at  the  pay  equity  commis- 
sion, explained  ^at  a law  passed  in 
June,  1987,  makes  itmandatory  for 
employers  to  implement  pay  equi- 
ty plans. 

According  to  a pamphlet  from 
the  pay  equity  commission,  the 
average  salary  in  1986  for  a full- 
time working  woman  in  Ontario 
was  $20,710,  compared  with 
$32,120  for  a full-time  working 
man.  The  difference  in  pay,  or  the 
wage  gap,  was  36  per  cent. 

Studies  indicate  that  about  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  wage 
gap  is  a result  of  ‘ ‘ women  ’ s”  work 
not  being  valued  or  paid  as  highly 
as  ‘‘men’s”  work.  Pay  equity. 


which  will  affect  87  per  cent  ot 
working  women  in  Ontario,  hopes 
to  eliminate  this  wage  gap. 

Ontario  has  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  laws,  but  those  laws  are  not 
the  same  as  pay  equity. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  laws  re- 
quire  employees  performing 
similar  jobs  to  be  paid  the  same, 
regardless  of  their  sex. 

Pay  equity  requires  employers  to 
pay  men  and  women  the  same  for 
jobs  that  are  different  but  of  similar 
value;  for  example,  a secretary  and 
a groundskeeper. 

The  pay  equity  commission  was 
estabUshed  Jan.  1, 1988,  and  as  of 
that  date,  employers  in  Ontario 
were  legally  bound  to  set  up  pay 
equity  plans. 

Several  steps  need  to  be  taken  in 
to  establish  such  a plan,  Cuth- 
bertson said.  These  steps  include 
identifying  male  job  classes, 
female  job  classes,  and  gender 
neutral  job  classes  (those  jobs  that 
are  neither  male  or  female 
dominated);  making  comparisons 
of  those  jobs;  and  making  neces- 
sary pay  adjustments,  she  said. 

Cuthbertson  said  that  an 
employee’s  pay  cannot  be  reduced 
as  a result  of  the  pay  equity  find- 
ings. 

The  plan  also  allows  for  regional 
differences;  two  universities  in  the 
same  town  may  not  necessarily 
have  the  same  equity  plan. 

All  22  Ontario  community  col- 
leges are  being  used  as  training 
centres,  Cuthbertson  explained. 
By  January,  1989,  more  than  100 
people  will  have  been  trained 
through  the  colleges,  she  added. 


Doon  gets  new  phone  numbers 


By  Mike  Robinson 

In  February,  the  standard  653- 
2511  number  needed  to  dial  Doon 
campus  will  vanish  forever. 

The  campus  and  administration 
will  switch  from  the  Preston  ex- 
change to  a Kitchener  exchange. 

Marg  Struck,  assistant  to  Cones- 
toga financial  manager  Elaine 
MuUan,  said  she  feels  it  will  be  ‘‘a 
change  for  the  better.”  Struck 
noted  that  most  of  the  Doon  valley 
area  is  changing  to  the  748  ex- 
change because  Bell  Canada  has 
altered  the  exchange  boundaries. 

The  college  has  also  exhausted 
the  service  capabilities  of  the  Pres- 


ton office.  Struck  said. 

Although  the  college  will  have  a 
totally  different  number.  Struck 
said,  there  will  still  be  a number  for 
Cambridge  callers  so  they  can 
avoid  long  distance  charges. 

Anyone  dialling  the  old  number 
will  connect  with  an  operator  who 
will  provide  the  caller  with  the  new 
listing.  Struck  added. 

She  said  she  believes  the  college 
would  take  advantage  of  the  added 
capabilities  of  the  new  system, 
such  as  direct-in-dialhng  and  the 
capacity  to  adapt  to  future  technol- 
ogy. Struck  noted  that  the 
telephone  system  that  exists  now 
has  been  in  place  for  more  than 
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eight  years. 

Although  the  748  direct-in-dial 
numbers  remain  unchanged,  the 
new  system  will  affect  many  of  the 
other  main  numbers  on  campus  — 
main  office  (653-2511  to  748- 
5220),  Early  Childhood  Education 
(653-4403  to  748-5229),  Beaver 
Foods  (653-1975  to  748-5039), 
DSA  (653-7612  to  748-  3151)  and 
the  Spoke  office  (653-5380  to  748- 
5366). 

Callers  from  Cambridge  can 
reach  the  campus  at  653-1316. 

Struck  also  indicated  that  the 
changeover  may  delay  the 
college’s  1989  internal  telephone 
directory  until  the  sjmng. 


Graduatioi) 

Portrait^ 


for  further  information  contact  Cheryl 
at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 


Into  the  mouths  of  babes 

One  woman  cooks  for  110  children  daily 


Whoops!  Missing  th©  targot  doosn't  dstor  Christopher  Underwood  as  he  exercises  his  indepen" 
dence  by  feeding  himself  lunch. 
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(above  and  below)  Kristina  Benedikovic  begins  her  daily  prepara- 
tions to  fill  the  small  tummies  at  ECE. 


Photos  and  story 
by  Lizanne  Madigan 


Her  ‘ ‘customers”  maymotknow  which  utensils  to  use  when, 
but  that  doesn’t  affect  their  appreciation  of  the  1 10  lunches 
and  220  snacks  Kristina  Benedikovic  whips  up  each  weekday 
in  her  small  modest  kitchen  at  Doon’s  Early  Childhood 
Education  Centre. 

Shelley  Schenk,  team  leader  at  the  centre,  said  it’s  difficult 
to  choose  which  dish  the  children  fancy  most.  Several 
“favorites”  include  fish,  pizza  and  roast  beef. 

Monitoring  the  food  allergies  of  the  110  children,  who  are 
from  four  months  old  to  five  years  old,is  a major  concern  of 
Benedikovic’s.  Lists  of  individual  allergies  are  posted  in  the 
kitchen,  said  Schenk.  If  something  being  served  is  a forbid- 
den food  for  a certain  child,  “ we’ll  make  something  different 
for  that  child.” 

The  children’s  morning  and  afternoon  snacks  are  sugarless, 
added  Schenk.  The  centre  has  ‘ ‘opted  out’  ’ of  using  sugar  be- 
cause it  negatively  affects  the  behavior  of  some  children. 
Benedikovic  begins  her  morning  preparations  each  day  at 
8 a.m.  Not  only  does  she  do  the  cooking,  but  she  is  also 
responsible  for  arranging  to  have  food  ordered  from 
wholesalers  with  the  $36,000  from  the  centre’s  annual  budget. 
Each  day  she  is  assisted  by  a student  teacher  who  must  spend 
one  day  of  each  semester  helping  her  in  the  kitchen. 

At  2 p.m.,  after  serving  lunch  in  four  different  shifts  and 
beginning  preparations  for  the  afternoon  snack,  Benedikovic 
hangs  up  her  apron  and  turns  the  kitchen  duties  over  to  her 
temporary  assistant. 


Shelly  Schenk  supervises  toddlers  (clockwise  from  Schenk  ) Scott  Hutchison,  Craig  Oliva,  Megan 
Todd,  Nathan  Martin,  Nicholas  Svacina,  and  Sarah  Martin-Harrison. 
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Teacher  uses  artistic 
talents  in  classroom 


By  Anna  Lee  Etmanskie 

It’s  “sketchy,”  but  Barb  Augus- 
tine seems  to  enjoy  it.  Augustine, 
CO-  ordinator  of  programs  for 
academic  support,  uses  her  artistic 
talents  to  enhance  her  teaching. 

“I  feel  it’s  somewhat  easier  to 
teach  and  learn  when  it’s  not  all 
verbal,”  she  said.  “There  should 
be  at  least  some  visual  aspect.” 

Augustine,  who  will  have  been  at 
Conestoga  College  for  20  years  in 
September,  is  balancing  her  ad- 
ministrative duties  as  co-ordinator 
with  teaching  duties  for  general 
education.  Thus,  due  to  time 
restrictions,  and  a tight  schedule, 
she  rarely  has  time  to  work  on  her 
art. 

‘ ‘The  only  time  I do  a lot  of  draw- 
ing is  when  I take  an  art  workshop; 
otherwise,  I never  get  around  to 
it,”  she  said.  “That’s  part  of  the 
reason  I started  using  my  art  (as  a 
teaching  tool)” 

Teaching  courses  such  as  intro- 
duction to  psychology,  coping 
with  stress,  and  occassionally 
doing  workshops  such  as  stress 
management,  Augustine  brings  in 
her  own  visual  aids. 

Her  cubicle  is  cramped  with 
various  papers  and  on  one  side  sits 
a box  filled  with  large  rolls  of 
brown  packaging  paper. 

She  unrolled  some  of  the  sheets 
to  reveal  sketches  in  pastel  and 
pencil  crayon  that  she  t^es  to  her 
various  classes  for  students  to 
learn  from.  Each  roll  is  labelled  for 
each  particular  course. 

‘‘I  had  to  tell  the  company 
(where  she  got  the  paper)  that  I 
owned  a business,  otherwise  they 


wouldn’t  sell  it  to  me,”  she 
laughed. 

Augustine,  who  holds  a master’s 
degree  in  psychology  from  the 
University  of  Windsor,  believes 
these  aids  work.  “I  got  into  visual 
aids,  because  I couldn’t  always 
find  (suitable)  films.”  This  way 
my  students  read  it  (from  hand- 
outs), hear  it  (from  Augustine), 
and  see  it  (from  her  visual  aids), 
she  added. 

As  far  as  Augustine  can  remem- 
ber, she  always  drew.  She  has  had 
extensive  training  at  art  worshops 
and  taken  many  art  technical  cour- 
ses at  the  University  of  Guelph  and 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  a 
course  at  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum. 

‘‘I  guess  I’m  an  art  course 
junkie,”  she  laughed. 

However,  Augustine  doesn’t  feel 
she  is  qualified  to  teach  an  art 
course. 

“I’ve  only  taken  practical  art 
courses.  I haven’t  t^en  fine  art 
courses  or  studied  art  history.” 

That  is  something  Augustine 
would  like  to  do.  “Sometimes  I 
think  about  taking  a year  off  and 
just  taking  art  courses.’  ’ 

Ideally,  Augustine  would  like  to 
combine  her  love  of  art  with  her 
love  of  travel.  She  said  jokingly, 
“I  wish  someone  would  put 
together  a tour,  partly  studio,  part- 
ly art  history,  and  the  group  would 
go  to  France,  Greece,  or  wherever, 
and  get  to  see  the  art,  try  the  art  of, 
say,  a certain  period  of  artists.” 

Getting  back  to  her  own  art, 
Augustine  prefers  to  sketch  figures 
rather  than  landscapes.  “It’s  all 
those  damn  leaves,”  she  laughed. 


Barb  Augustine,  co-ordinator  of 
uses  for  her  classes. 

Seriously,  she  does  worry  about 
getting  rusty  in  her  art.  “Like 
people  who  want  to  exercise,  many 
have  to  take  an  exercise  class  to  get 
them  to  work  out.  It’s  the  same 
way  with  me  and  my  drawing,  I 
have  to  take  courses  to  get  me  to 
do  it.” 

Augustine  has  to  put  her  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  duties  at 
the  forefront,  lending  her  artistic 
skills  wherever  needed. 

Her  skills  were  called  upon  in 
1987,  when  she  was  asked  to  do  a 
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programs  for  academic  support,  displays  some  of  the  art  work  she 

sketch  for  former  college  president  aids  in  her  teaching.  “I’m  not  sure 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter,  before  he  if  all  students  get  something  out  of 
retired.  my  work,  but  I think  it  helps  some 

But  for  now,  Augustine  has  to  be  students  remember.  What  more 
content  to  use  her  skills  as  visual  can  I expect?” 


Sunday  library  opening  preferred 


By  Terra  Crowley 
Special  to  Spoke 

According  to  a survey  conducted 
in  April,  1988,  by  staff  at  the  learn- 
ing resource  centre  at  Conestoga’s 
Doon  campus,  students  prefer 
Sunday  over  Saturday  as  the  day 
for  weekend  opening. 

Students  who  responded  to  the 
survey  also  preferr^  the  hours  of 
1 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  for  visiting  the 
centre. 


According  to  Jill  Douglas, 
academic  co-ordinator  at  the 
centre,  one  reason  Sunday  is  the 
favored  day  is  that  many  students 
work  at  part-  time  jobs  on  Satur- 
day. 

Sandra Negrazis,  oneof  two  Sun- 
day part-time  employees  at  the 
library,  explained  that,  even 
though  audio-visual  aid  is  not 
available  to  Sunday  visitors  as 
freely  as  during  the  week,  students 
can  request  it  earlier  in  the  week 
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Lucky  ticket  holder  - Dave  Evoy  (left),  Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  member  and  mechanical  engineering  student,  won  a 
computer  from  a draw  that  raised  $669  for  the  student  chapter 
of  SME. 


for  weekend  use. 

“Turn  out  is  generally  pretty 
good  because  the  students  know 
exactly  which  resources  are  avail- 
able. They  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  having  to  waste  half  of  the 
afternoon  looking  for  their 
material,”  explained  Negrazis. 

Statistics  for  the  last  three 
months  of  1988  show  that  more 
students  visited  the  centre  in 
November,  with  Sunday  attendan- 
ces between  109  and  322.  Atten- 
dance declined  in  October  and 
November,  averaging  about  35. 

“It’s  not  as  busy  as  during  the 
week,’  ’ said  Brian  Clark,  a second- 
year  computer  programmer 
analyst  student.  “We  have  access 
to  information  pertaining  to  our 
program  and  it  works  great  for 
group  work  because  of  students 
from  out  of  town.” 

Second-year  nursing  student 
Anne  Lewis  said  she  thinks  it’s 
worthwhile  for  the  library  to  be 
open  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

“If  I went  to  the  Kitchener  Public 
Library,  chances  are  that  they 
wouldn’t  carry  the  various  nursing 
articles  that  I need,  as  well  as  the 
nursing  textbooks.” 

But  the  learning  resource 
centre’s  resources  aren’t  used  only 
by  Conestoga  College  students. 

Kahm  Ragsamany,  a mechanical 
engineering  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo,  finds  that  Doon 
carries  many  resources  relating  to 
his  studies. 

“I’ve  been  here  a few  times,” 
said  Ragsamany.  “The  material 
that  I can  collect  here  offers  a dif- 
ferent perspective.’  ’ 


ASSERTIVENESS 

WORKSHOP 


Student  Services  will  be  running  an 
Assertiveness  Workshop. 

This  introductory  workshop  will  teach  you  some 
helpful  skills. 


You  will  learn  to: 
say  NO 

express  your  opinions 
and 

feelings  more  clearly 
handle  criticism  effectively 

When:  Mon.  Jan.  23  and 
Mon.  Jan. 30 
3:30  - 5:00  p.m. 

Where:  Rm.  2B1 1 


Please  sign  up  in  the  Doon  Student  Services 
office  (2B12)  before  Jan.  20. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Student  reaction:  Trick  not  a treat  at  nooner 


By  Simone  Portelance 

According  to  comedian  Rob 
Trick,  he  started  out  in  the  comedy 
business  because  he  “couldn’t 
avoid  it  ’ ’ Some  students  at  Cones- 
toga College’s  Doon  campus 
might  have  felt  that  they,  too, 
couldn’t  avoid  it  (his  act)  while 
eating  their  lunch  during  the  Jan.  9 
nooner. 

Although  Trick  succeeded  in 
entertaining  the  audience  with 
some  of  his  theatrics,  including  a 
Brian  Mukoney  impersonation 
which  left  most  of  the  students 
laughing  and  applauding,  his 
somewhat  biting  and  insulting 
humor  left  some  cafeteria-goers 
wanting  him  to  “get  off  the 
stage,”  as  one  female  student 


yelled  at  him. 

Trick,  who  is  best  known  as  a 
prop  «";omic,  admitted  to  leaving 
his  props  at  home  because  of  the 
oddly-shaped  cafteria  and  because 
he  is  now  trying  his  hand  at  enter- 
taining without  props. 

While  some  of  Trick’s  jokes  and 
mimes  were  humorous  and  caught 
the  audience’s  attention,  he  also 
tried  to  entertain  the  students  by 
engaging  in  verbal  combat  with 
hecklers  and  singling  out  un- 
suspecting victims  in  the  audience. 
Perhaps  he  should  have  left  the  in- 
sults at  home  and  brought  his 
props. 

According  to  Trick,  even  though 
he  uses  insults  as  part  of  his  act,  he 
has  only  had  one  incident  where  a 
member  of  the  audience  took  of- 


Blue Rodeo  finally  coming 


By  Simone  Portelance 

The  popular  Canadian  band  Blue 
Rodeo  will  be  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus  on 
Jan.  31 

The  free  concert  was  originally 
scheduled  for  November,  1988, 
but  complications  within  the  col- 
lege and  cancellations  from  the 
band  have  delayed  the  concert, 
won  by  the  students  for  taking  first 
place  in  the  Food  for  Thought 
Drive  88  contest  last  fall. 

Doors  open  for  the  event  at  1 p .m . 
and  admission  will  be  free  for  all 
students  and  faculty  from  all  six 
campuses.  Basic  English,  the 


opening  band,  will  appear  from 
1:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  and  Blue 
Rodeo  will  take  the  stage  at  about 
3 p.m. 

Although  the  exact  system  hasn’t 
been  formed  yet,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  all  students  and  staff  will  have 
to  show  some  form  of  identifica- 
tion before  entering  the  concert 
hall. 

Steve  Blenkhom,  DS  A entertain- 
ment manager,  said  the  DSA  is 
trying  to  find  a way  for  all  students 
to  be  excused  from  classes  to  get  to 
the  concert.  A form  letter  is  being 
circulated  to  the  faculty,  asking  for 
their  cooperation.  Approval  has 
not  yet  been  given. 





Rob  Trick 


fence.  During  a show  at  Mohawk 
College  in  Hamilton,  he  called  a 
woman  wearing  a banana  comb  in 
her  hair  a “horse  head.” 

Some  of  Trick’s  appearances  in- 
clude Solitare’s  in  Toronto; 
Pepper’s  Comedy  Factory  in 
Hamilton;  Garbo’s  in  Toronto;  and 

Yuk  Yuk’s  Komedy  Kabaret,  also 
in  Toronto. 

Trick,  whose  real  name  is  Rob 
Johnston,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  stage  at  Yuk  Yuk’s 
amateur  night  in  Toronto  in  1986 
and  explained  that  he  used  his 
mother’s  maiden  name  (Trick)  in 
case  he  got  too  nervous  and  didn’t 
go  on. 

Now  with  Zoe  Stotland  Produc- 
tions Inc.,  Trick,  a member  of  Five 


Hundred  Miles  Off  Broadway,  a 
Toronto  based  Canadian  satire 
theatrical  group,  adds  the  college 
and  university  circuit  to  his  many 
appearances. 

Trick  described  the  Doon 
audience  as  a “hard  crowd,”  be- 
cause they  were  more  interested  in 
eating  lunch  then  they  were  in 
comedy. 

“I  knew  I had  to  take  hold  (of  the 
audience),”  he  said,  explaining 
that  was  the  reason  for  his  flights 

into  the  audience,  where  he 
mingled  with  the  crowd. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about  the 
reaction  he  received,  Trick  said, 
“They  listened.  I made  them  lis- 
ten, though.” 


Doon  Student  Association  and 
Molson  present 

HOMEGROWN  TALENT  NIGHT 


Thurs.  Jan.  19 
8 p.m.  Doon  Caf 
$4  advance 


$6  door 


Q 
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I 


Sf 


'Q 


Oo 


Pizza  Hut  pizza  available 

Molson  Participant  Prizes! 


2 ^^$80  ° 

^^■Oo 


o 


Enter  Now! 


Pick  up  entry  form  at  DSA  Activities  Office 
Entry  Deadline:  Fri.  Jan.  13, 3:30  p.m. 
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SPORTS 


Niagara  capitalizes  on  sluggish  Condor  start  « 


By  Cale  M.  Cowan 

When  the  puck  was  dropped  in 
Welland  Jan.  7,  one  team  was 
ready  to  play,  but  the  other  needed 
a couple  of  periods  to  get  wanned 
up  as  Niagara  College  defeated  the 
Condors  5-3. 

Niagara  jumped  out  in  front  early 
in  the  Saturday  night  exhibition 
match-up  as  Dan  Pidgeon  slid  the 
puck  past  a sprawling  Terry  Davis 
in  the  Conestoga  goal.  The  goal 
came  with  less  than  two  minutes 
elapsed  in  the  first  period  and 
began  a hole  that  the  Condors 
spent  the  rest  of  the  game  trying  to 
dig  themselves  out  of. 

‘ ‘Niagara  tried  to  intimidate  us  in 
the  first  period  and  we  reacted  to 
that  and  played  conservatively,” 
Condor  coach  Dan  Young  said 
when  explaining  the  lacklustre 
start  by  his  players. 

Young  wasn’t  overly  concerned 
with  the  loss  since  the  game  had 
been  arranged  by  the  two  teams  as 
a warm-up  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Each  team  was  looking  for 
an  exhibition  game  that  could  be 
played  without  worrying  about  the 
sometimes  questionable  American 
officiating. 

Conestoga  was  kept  off  the  board 
the  entire  first  period.  Some  solid 
goaltending  and  the  steady 
Niagara  attack  left  the  Condors 
disorganized  in  their  own  end  and 


lacking  any  serious  offensive 
threat. 

‘ ‘We  used  a httle  different  defen- 
sive system  and  they  (Condors)  got 
a little  confused  in  our  end,” 
Young  said. 

Mike  Martineau  tallied  the 
second  Niagara  goal  at  the  seven- 
minute  mark,  following  some 
sloppy  defensive  play  in  the  Con- 
dor zone  that  left  him  alone  to  beat 
Davis. 

After  the  first  period,  which  was 
filled  with  several  shoving 
matches  and  poor  execution  of 
basic  hockey  skills,  the  two  teams 
settled  down  for  the  final  two 
periods  and  played  some  competi- 
tive and  entertaining  hockey. 

The  fisticuffs  persisted  early  in 
the  second  period  as  two  players 
engaged  in  what  would  be  best 
described  as  a hugging  match. 
Both  players  were  ejected  from  the 
game  and  Conestoga  was 
rewarded  with  a power  play  as  the 
Niagara  fighter  was  rul^  to  be  the 
aggressor. 

Niagara  counted  another  goal 
before  Dave  Mills  finally  got  Con- 
estoga on  the  board  about  halfway 
through  the  period.  However,  the 
Condor  rally  was  cut  short  as 
Niagara  regained  their  three-goal 
lead  after  Chris  Vandemeer  scored 
his  second  of  the  night  with  an  ex- 
cellent shot  to  beat  Dave  Jensen, 
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Goaltender  Dave  Jensen  gets  help  from  Sean  McQuigge  (18). 


who  took  over  the  goaltending 
duties  halfway  through  the  second 
period.  The  plan  was  to  allow  both 
goalies  to  see  some  action. 

The  period  ended  with  a 5-1 
Niagara  bulge  as  Conestoga  con- 
tinued to  have  organizational 
problems  in  their  own  zone. 

Although  the  Condors  showed 
flashes  of  true  form  in  the  second 
period,  the  third  was  where  they 
demonstrated  their  best  effort. 
Power  play  goals  by  Rob  Datz  and 
Sean  McQuigge  brought  the  Con- 
dors within  two  with  half  a period 
to  play. 

Conestoga  had  several  good  op- 
portunities to  even  the  game  with 
Niagara  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
rash  of  penalties,  including  a five- 
minute  major  and  game  miscon- 
duct for  spearing.  However,  Con- 
estoga took  some  penalties  of  their 
own  late  in  the  period  along  with  a 
bench  penalty  that  resulted  in 
Young  being  ejected  from  the 
game.  Conestoga  never  did  get  the 
offence  back  in  gear  and  dropped 
the  5-3  decision. 

Young  felt  the  game  provided  an 
indicator  of  where  the  team’s 
weakness  are. 

‘‘Our  defensive  coverage  in  our 
own  end  needs  work  and  we’re  not 
shooting  often  enough  in  the  offen- 
sive zone,”  he  said. 

Young  also  said  that  he  has  been 
giving  the  three  goaltenders  equal 


opportunities  to  earn  the  number 
one  spot.  Although  they  have  all 
played  strong  games.  Young 


doesn’t  feel  that  one  is  clearly 
playing  consistently  better  than  the 
other  two. 


Advertisement 


Intramural  team  of  the  week 


Bulls  - Men’s  ball  hockey 

Front  row:  Kevin  Flanagan  Back  row:  (left  - right)  Craig 
Schlemmer,  Steve  Donnelle,  Rick  Campbell,  Hakan  Eftal 
Absent:  Gus  Tsetsekas,  John  Jagas,  Al  Bruce,  Mark  Dekker 


? University  Ave.,  West,  Waterloo  (746-41 1 1 ) 
:*0  Ontario  St.,  South,  iCtchener  (741  -6325) 


Basketball  Condors  run 
hot  and  cold  at  tourney 


By  James  Morton 

The  basketball  Condors  suffered 
another  disappointing  weekend  as 
they  lost  both  games  at  an  invita- 
tional tournament  at  George 
Brown  College  Jan.  6-7. 

Conestoga  wasn’t  sharp  in  the 
first  game  and  lost  to  Mohawk  for 
the  fifth  straight  time,  75-65. 

‘ ‘We  didn’t  play  very  well,’  ’said 
coach  Eugene  Todd.  ‘‘The  guys 
just  never  got  anything  going.” 

But  Todd  had  trouble  under- 
standing Mohawk’s  mastery  over 
his  Condors. 

‘‘Mohawk  played  well  but  we 
shouldn’t  lose  to  them.  We  seem  to 
have  a real  mental  block  when  it 
comes  to  playing  those  guys,”  he 
said. 

Todd  felt  the  only  redeeming  fac- 
tor was  that  his  team  didn’t  quit. 

‘‘They  hung  in  there,”  he  said. 
‘‘They  kept  coming  back  when 
they  could  have  just  folded  up  and 
died.” 

Top  scorers  for  Conestoga  were 
Trevor  Thompson  and  Gary 
Minkhorst  with  20  and  17  points 
respectively,  while  Ed  Janssen 
added  1 1 . 

Conestoga  came  up  with  a much 
better  effort  against  L’outaouais 
from  Quebec,  losing  74-71.  The 
Condors  led  for  much  of  the  game 
but  couldn’t  hold  on  in  the  final 
few  minutes. 

Todd  was  pleased  with  his 
squad’s  performance  and  said  they 
showed  good  hustle  while  playing 
stiong  defence. 

Minkhorst  played  well,  scoring 


19  points  for  the  Condors,  while 
Janssen  talUed  23. 

‘‘Janssen  was  probably  the  most 
dominant  player  on  the  court, 
which  he’s  been  a lot  this  year,” 
Todd  said. 

The  Condor  coach  felt  the  turn- 
ing point  against  L ’outaouais  came 
with  only  1 :22  remaining  and  Con- 
estoga up  by  three.  Janssen  drove 
for  the  basket  and  was  apparently 
fouled,  but  the  referees  failed  to 
call  it.  The  Quebec  team  went  back 
the  other  way  and  scored  twice 
quickly  to  take  the  lead. 

Todd  said,  ‘‘We’ve  been  in 
close  games  this  year  and  we  lost 
them  as  opposed  to  the  other  team 
beating  us.  I think  this  was  a dif- 
ferent situation  where  the  guys 
really  couldn’t  have  done  much. 
We  didn’t  do  anything  to  lose  the 
game,  it  just  didn’t  happen.’.’ 

And  added, ‘‘It  was  a much  better 
effort  against  a much  better  team 
(than  Mohawk).” 

But  Conestoga  wasn’t  as  suc- 
cessful from  the  foul  line  as  in  pre- 
vious games.  Todd  said  the  Con- 
dors have  been  averaging  68  per 
cent  from  the  foul  line  but  only 
shot  44  per  cent  during  the  touma- 
menL 

‘ ‘Even  if  we  had  shot  68  per  cent, 
that  would  have  been  six  morJ 
points  and  could  have  made  th^ 
difference.” 

In  addition  to  six  college  teams, 
two  community  teams  from  the 
Toronto  area  competed  in  the  tour- 
nament. George  Brown  defeated 
the  Hummingbirds  in  the  final  to 
take  the  title. 
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Opinion 

Toronto  Maple  Leaf  fans  few  and  far  between 


By  James 
Morton 

Ask  the  average  person  to  name  an  en- 
dangered species  and  he  or  she  will  likely 
mention  a bald  eagle  or  a blue  whale.  But 
there  is  another  rapidly-diminishing  breed  - 
the  Toronto  Maple  Leaf  fan. 

Every  fall,  the  Leafs  predictably  get  off  to 
a great  start  before  they  come  back  to  their 
senses,  realize  who  they  are,  and  quickly 
head  for  the  basement.  And  many  of  their  so- 
called  fans  are  just  as  predictable. “How 
‘bout  them  Leafs!”  is  their  battle  cry  in  the 
fall.  But  by  Christmas,  it’s,“The  Maple 
Laughs,  are  you  crazy?  I’m  for  Montreal.” 


And  then  there  are  the  Jokes. 

“How  are  Frankie  Avalon  and  the  Leafs  the 
same?  Neither  of  them  can  score  on  An- 
nette.” 

As  a long-time  fan.  I’m  the  first  person  to 
admit  the  Leafs  deserve  much  of  ^e  abuse 
they  receive.  Toronto  and  I go  back  many 
moons  to  the  days  when  Dave  Keon  was  my 
favorite  player  and  Jacques  Plante  was  in 
goal. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  near  the  end  of  their 
careers  in  Toronto  and  the  beginning  of 
Harold  Ballard’s  stint  as  owner. 

♦Since  that  time  I’ve  watched  them  trade 
away  top  draft  picks,  disgrace  their  team  cap- 
tains, and  lose  the  respect  of  their  fans  and 
the  rest  of  the  NHL. 

As  a result,  I receive  my  share  of  abuse  too. 

“Oh,  a die-hard  Leaf  fan,”  they  smirk.  “I 
cheer  for  a real  team  - the  Oilers.’  ’ 


1 try  to  avoid  watching  Edmonton  because 
it’s  too  depressing.  These  guys  can  really 
play  hockey. 

And  when  I do  sit  down  to  watch  the  Oilers, 
my  eyes  can’t  keep  up  because  they  have 
grown  accustomed  to  Toronto’s  style  of  play. 

What  bothers  me  is  when  the  Leafs  play  a 
great  game  against  (or  maybe  even  beat)  a 
team  like  Montreal,  and  then  lose  to  Min- 
nesota two  nights  later. 

It’s  also  frustrating  that  Toronto  has 
developed  a ho-hum  attitude.  The  Gardens 
are  still  full  most  nights  and  Ballard  seems 
quite  content  with  20th  place. 

But,  rather  than  cheer  for  another  team,  I try 
to  dwell  on  the  positive  aspects  of  life  as  a 
leaf  fan. 

1.  FLEXIBILITY 

When  watching  Toronto  on  the  tube  you 
can  get  up  any  time  during  the  game  and  head 


for  the  kitchen.  You’ll  have  time  to  make 
popcorn,  grab  a cold  Ex  (or  two)  from  the 
fridge  and  then  return  to  the  game,  confident 
you  won’t  miss  much. 

2.  EXCITEMENT 

Toronto  can  be  up  by  four  going  into  the 
third  and  we  Leaf  fans  stay  glued  to  the  TV, 
knowing  from  experience  that  it  wiU  be  a 
fight  to  the  finish. 

3.  ROMANCE 

You  can  be  intimate  with  your  loved  one  on 
the  couch  during  a Leaf  game  and  they  won’t 
disturb  you  by  scoring  a lot  of  goals 

Now  you  know  how  I manage  to  remain  a 
loyal  Leaf  fan.  And  someday,  when  Ballard 
is  gone  (and  so,  likely,  is  most  of  my  hair) 
Toronto  is  going  to  win  the  cup  again.  Then 
all  you  Montreal  and  Edmonton  fans  will 
pay. 


Why  did  I choose  to  become  a CMA?  I 
wanted  the  challenge  of  a stimulating 
career.  As  a recent  CMA  graduate,  I'm 
impressed  with  what's  happening.  Those 
three  letters  next  to  my  name  have  opened 
some  pretty  amazing  doors  for  me.  It's  true  - 
a Certified  Management  Accountant  holds 


special  place  in  the  business  world.  And 
n enjoying  every  challenging  minute  of  it!" 

Put  yourself  in  the  picture.  Enroll  in 
le  CMA  program.  Call  or  write: 

D University  Avenue,  Suite  300, 

ironto, Ontario  M5J  2M4  (416)  977-7741  \ 

ntario  Toll  Free  1-800-387-2932.  


The  Society  of  Management  Accountants  of  Ontario 

Accdbnting  Skills  with  Executive  Strength 


12  Spoke,  Conestoqa  College,  Monday,  Jan. 16, 1989 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  section  will 
become  a new  weekly  fea- 
ture in  Spoke,  beginning 
Jan.  16. 

The  Spoke  staff  voted  to 
add  the  section  because 
studies  have  shown  that 
classifieds  are  one  of  the 
most  frequently  read  sec- 
tions of  newspapers.  The 
addition  will  also  provide 
a beneficial  service  to 
Spoke  readers. 

Ads  for  the  Jan.  16, 23,30 
and  Feb.  6 issues  will  be 
run  free  of  charge. 

After  Feb.  6,  rates  will  be 
$2  for  the  first  20  words  or 
less  and  20  cents  per  word 
after  that.  There  will  be  no 


charge  for  ads  for  com- 
munity events. 

All  ads  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Spoke  office,  room 
4B13,  by  12  p.m.  Friday, 
10  days  prior  to  desired 
publication  date. 

They  must  be  paid  for  by 
cash  at  the  time  of  submis- 
sion. 

No  changes  in  copy  will 
be  allowed  after  submis- 
sion and  no  ads  will  be  ac- 
cepted over  the  phone. 

All  ads  must  be  legal  and 
in  good  taste.  Spoke  reser- 
ves the  right  to  screen,  edit 
or  refuse  submissions. 

For  further  information 
call  653-5380. 


HELP  WANTED 

Leaders  wanted  for  March  Break 
Camp,  March  13-17.  Experience 
worldng  with  children.  40  hour 
work  week.  Contact  Sue  Galbraith, 
Rec  Centre,  748-3512  Ext.  231. 


WANTED 

One  cheap,  but  working  stove 
desperately  sought  by  four  female 
roommates.  Call  748-5797. 


FOR  SALE 

Portable  typewriter.  Excellent 
condition.  Still  in  box.  Paid  $100+, 
asking  $65.  Call  742-2984,  leave  a 
message. 


Goal  pads  - Torspo  Stri  550, 
Senior  model.  Selling  for  only 
$580,  or  make  an  offer.  Call  748- 
4877. 


LOST  AND  FOUND 


Found  - One  small  brown  mouse 
in  computer  room  between  4B12 
and  4B 1 3 . To  claim,  come  to  com- 
puter room.  Bring  a net. 


PERSONAL 


Dear  Winkie,  We’re  still  waiting 
for  that  dinner  invitation.  We’ll 
bring  the  wine!  L.M.,  S.P.  andL.F. 


Attention  Doon  students  living  in 
Cambridge:  Have  you  ever  had 
problems  with  transportation  to 
school?  If  so,  contact  Trixie  in 
Spoke  Office. 


If  my  lost  piece  of  mind  is 
returned  intact,  no  questions  will 
be  asked.  The  Accidental  Tourist 
in  the  Coconut  Grove. 


Happy  Birthday  Spunk!  Love, 
the  girls  from  K-73. 


CALENDAR  EVENTS 


Wed.  Jan.  18  at  8 p.m.-  KW 
Symphony  Performance,  Theatre 
of  the  Arts,  University  of  Water- 
loo. 


Sat.  Jan.  21  at  8 p.m.  - National 
Ballet,  Humanities  Theatre, 
University  of  Waterloo. 


KPL  - Main  - Sun.  Jan.  22  at  2 
p.m.  - The  Crystal  Skull. 

- Pioneer  Park  - Wed.  Jan.  25 
at  7 p.m.  - UW:  Christian 
Spirituality  and  Mysticism. 


Volunteers  needed  for  the  one- 
to-one  program  at  Canadian  Men- 
tal Health  Association.  No  special 
skills  needed;  7 1/2  hours  of  train- 
ing provided.  Training  program 
starts  Jan.  25.  Call  744-7645. 


% 


ACCOMMODATION 


K-W  Habilitation  Services  re- 
quires weekend  counsellors  to 
work  in  the  KW  area  in  group 
homes  for  deve.lopmentally 
delayed  individuals.  $6. 53/hr. 
Contact  Pamela  MacGregor,  748- 
4299. 


A small  tree  needed  to  replace 
one  borrowed  for  Christmas  pur- 
poses. Make  a landlord  happy, 
donate  a tree.  Call  748-5797. 


Available  immediately,  2 
bedroom  house,  near  401  in 
Cambridge,  to  share  with  respon- 
sible person.  $275  plus  shared 
utilities  cost.  First  and  last 
preferred.  Call  before  3 p m.  or 
after  1 1 p.m.  Linda,  740-  7028. 


To  CC  - Memories  are  made  of 
champagne,  bubble  baths  and 
truck  stops.  Love,  for  an  eternity. 
Dill  Pickle. 


Elora  Community  Theatre 
presents  Translations.  Feb.  9-11, 
16-18,  23-25.  Students  - $6.  Box 
Office:  843-6136. 


FREE  MOUSE! 

WITH  EVERY  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  PURCHASED. 


THE 

WORD  PROCESSING 
ALTERNATIVE 


TURBO  XT  (8088) 


OPTIONS 


• Ptnstonic  1060  Primsr 
l27a00R*9  *299  00 

• 30  Msg  Hsrd  Onv* 
MM.OORsg  *650  00 


ill  SMITH 
CORONIV 


XL  2500 

Letter  Perfect  Typing 

FeaturcjiociucJeSpeii-Righ['*50.000 
word  electronic  dictionary, 

WordFir>d®  fun  lir^e  memory 
cofreciion.-WordEraser?'  anc 
Smith  Corona's  easy-tO'ioad 
Correcting  Cassette  and 
Right  Ribbon  System’* 


lii  SMITH 
B CORONIV 

A>  tOUCM 


PWP40 

Personal  Word  Processor 

Very  portable  persorul  Mord  proceuor  has 
8 line  by  80  cnaracter  dapU/ tMtf) 
menu-cMven  ^lem.  42.000  Ouracier 
memory.  buUl-in  disk  drive  with 
OataOiik  storage  of  100.000 
characten.  SO.OOO  word  elearonic 
dKtioitary.  WordEraier.*  Wordfirx),* 
tutorial  duk  erplaiiTS  step-by-step  use.  and  more 


Reg.  349 
SAVE  -74 


275 


Reg.  799 
SAVE  -100 


699 


FREE  DICTIONARY  WITH 
EVERY  TYPEWRITER  PURCHASED 


NATIONAL  ELECTRONICS 

89  KING  ST.  N.,  WATERLOO  886-0840 


